DUNKIRK, JUNE 4, 1940
seemed that the whole of the French First Army and the whole
of the British Expeditionary Force north of the Amiens-Abbeville
gap, would be broken up in the open field or else would have to
capitulate for lack of food and ammunition. These were the hard
and heavy tidings for which I called upon the House and the nation
to prepare themselves a week ago. The whole root and core and
brain of the British Army, on which and around which we were to
build, and are to build, the great British Armies in the later years
of the war, seemed about to perish upon the field or to be led into
an ignominious and starving captivity.
That was the prospect a week ago. But another blow which
might well have proved final was yet to fall upon us The King of
the Belgians had called upon us to come to his aid. Had not this
Ruler and his Government severed themselves from the Allies,
who rescued their country from extinction in the late war, and had
they not sought refuge in what has proved to be a fatal neutrality,
the French and British Armies might well at the outset have saved
not only Belgium but perhaps even Poland. Yet at the last moment
when Belgium was already invaded, King Leopold called upon us
to come to his aid, and even at the last moment we came. He and
his brave, efficient Army, nearly half a million strong, guarded our
left flank and thus kept open our only line of retreat to the sea.
Suddenly, without prior consultation, with the least possible notice,
without the advice of his Ministers and upon his own personal act,
he sent a plenipotentiary to the German Command, surrendered
his Army and exposed our whole flank and means of retreat.
I asked the House a week ago to suspend its judgment because
the facts were not clear, but I do not feel that any reason now exists
why we should not form our own opinions upon this pitiful episode,
The surrender of the Belgian Army compelled the British at the
shortest notice to cover a flank to the sea more than 30 miles in
length. Otherwise all would have been cut off, and all would have
shared the fate to which King Leopold had condemned the finest
Army his country had ever formed. So in doing this and in exposing
this flank, as anyone who followed the operations on the map will
see, contact was lost between the British and two out of the three
corps forming the First French Army, who were still farther from
the coast than we were, and it seemed impossible that any large
number of Allied troops could reach the coast.
The enemy attacked on all sides with great strength and fierce-
ness, and their main power, the power of their far more numerous
air force, was thrown into the battle or else concentrated upon
Dunkirk and the beaches. Pressing in upon the narrow exit, both
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